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volume contains a short introduction and brief explanatory notes to 
each. We regret that the author has chosen to omit the usual 
marks of quantity in his citations of Old English words. Of his 
introductions it may be said that he is too impartial in his attitude 
towards the various authorities whom he cites in questions of date 
and authorship. We had supposed, for example, that the theory 
of a Csedmonian authorship for Judith belonged to a bygone age of 
scholarship, and with it any thought of a date as early as the 
seventh century. One is surprised to find that Dr. Hall, though 
enumerating in each introduction the existing translations of the 
poem under consideration, neglects to mention the excellent trans- 
lation of Judith by Professor Henry Morley. 

The student who wishes to know how a good Anglo-Saxonist 
interprets this passage or that would have been better served by a 
translation into literal prose, while the general reader of cultured 
taste will hardly be attracted to a literature which he encounters in 
such ungraceful garb. With the possible exception of Tennyson's 
Battle of Brunanburh, we have never seen a translation of an Old 
English poem which is even approximately the ideal ; but of all 
existing translations, those in the imitative measure are, we think, 

furthest from its attainment. 

K. K. R. 



Relations of the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences to Earlier English 
Verse, especially that of Chaucer. Thesis presented to the 
Faculty of the Department of Philosophy of the University 
of Pennsylvania in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Daniel E. Owen. 
[Privately printed.] 1903. Pp. 34. 

It is the aim of the brief monograph before us to establish a 
relation between the Elizabethan sonnet-writers and the group of 
earlier poets of whom Chaucer is chief. To this end the author has 
collected a series of parallels between the conventional expressions 
used by both in describing the amatory passion. ' The darts of 
love are shot from the mistress' eyes ' ; ' the lover is restless at 
night and dreams of his mistress ' ; ' the mistress scorns her lover's 
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verses'; 'the conventional lover is lachrymose' — these are a few 
of the seventeen headings under which the parallels are grouped. It 
is a sufficient criticism of the work to say that in the entire article 
Petrarch receives only half a dozen cursory references, that we 
nowhere find a single line of quotation from him or from any other 
continental author, and that the writer seems all but wholly 
oblivious to the enormous influence exerted by Petrarch on amatory 
verse both in the Elizabethan and Chaucerian periods. The essay 
is a striking example of the futility of any attempt to treat English 
literature as though it were an isolated and independent growth. 

E. K. R. 



Methodism in the Light of the English Literature of the Last 
Century. By Dr. J. Albert Swallow. (Munchener Beitrdge 
zur Romanischen und Englischen Philohgie IX.) Erlangen 
and Leipzig, 1895. Pp. 160. 

No complete bibliography of the Methodist movement in England 
has ever been made. To make it would be a serious task. Richard 
Green's recent list, Anti- Methodist Publications issued during the 
Eighteenth Century, London, 1902, though restricted to works 
hostile to Methodism, contains over six hundred titles. Dr. Swallow, 
in the pamphet before us, does not attempt a bibliography of the 
movement ; nor does he consider the larger, more indirect results of 
the Methodist revival upon the literature of England. His purpose 
is rather to bring together a list of such explicit references to 
Methodism as may serve to show how far the movement gained any 
definite recognition, friendly or hostile, in the polite literature of the 
century. 

It must be said that his search has not been very extended. He 
seems to have examined the drama of the century pretty carefully, 
the works of four or five poets and as many novelists, the files of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, the Monthly Review, and the London 
Magazine, BoswelFs Johnson, and the Letters of Horace Walpole 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

It may seem surprising that a search, even so narrowly restricted, 
should yield so little. Sam Foote's scandalous play, The Minor, 
and its more indecent supplement, The Methodist, a passing refer- 



